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CAUSES OF THE MARYLAND REVOLUTION OF 

1689. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

The Maryland Revolution of 1689 has always been the 
source of much trouble to Maryland historians. They are 
at a loss to explain how it was possible for a few men to 
upset the Proprietary government with such ease when, as 
they maintain, that government was universally beloved by 
the people. With (according to their statements) no serious 
disorders for thirty years, good and efficient administration, 
a popular Proprietor, religious liberty and good laws, it is 
puzzling to see why Maryland should have rebelled against 
the Proprietary government. But it is not true that such a 
happy condition of affairs existed either in 1689 or the 
thirty years preceding. It is the truth of this statement that 
it is our intention to prove. 

What then were the causes of the revolution? It is usu- 
ally said that the people were deceived by a few men into 
a belief of a plot by the Catholics to massacre the Prot- 
estants by means of a pre-arranged Indian invasion. The 
alarm caused by this rumor occasioned an armed uprising 
under these men, and they used the power thus acquired to 
overthrow the Proprietary government that they might aid 
their personal ambitions and interests. 

The fault of this explanation is that it does not explain. If 
the great mass of the people were devotedly attached to the 
Proprietor, and that Proprietor’s government was so pros- 
perous and happy, it is difficult to believe that a handful of 
men of no reputation could overthrow that government 
by an Indian scare and with but little resistance. 
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The Maryland Revolution of 1689 . [478 



The real causes of the revolution lie deeper than this. 
They are the outgrowth of the thirty years preceding 1689, 
and are to be traced in the history of that period, which has 
never been given the proper amount of attention; its con- 
stitutional side has been almost entirely neglected. The 
whole interval has been disposed of in a very few pages. 
This is the happiest period of Maryland’s colonial history, 
it is said, and as “ those nations are happiest that have the 
least history,” the uneventful nature of the period is sup- 
posed to be fully explained. 

The Proprietor’s residence in the colony during much of 
this period is cited as a reason of the colony’s tranquillity and 
happiness. The actual residence of the Proprietor in the 
province was indeed a test of the Palatinate organization of 
the government. That it was such a successful test is quite 
another matter and cannot be so freely affirmed. This 
period was that of the most thorough organization of the 
Palatinate system ever attempted in America, and here, as 
in the Carolinas and New Jersey, the system seems not to 
have been what the people desired. Indeed it is this system 
that is attacked by the revolution more than anything else. 

The Palatinate form of government — taxation, the inter- 
ference of the Proprietor in the election of the Assembly and 
his forcing legislation and disregard of the same, the filling 
of administrative, judicial and legislative offices by the same 
persons, the favoritism shown to relatives of the Proprietor, 
his attempts to regulate fees, and harsh treatment of those in 
opposition — were complained of by the colonists, as will be 
shown. That the immediate cause alleged, namely, the op- 
position of the Proprietary government to the claims of 
William of Orange and its support of James II., was true, 
there can scarcely be a doubt 

The attempt will also be made to show that Maryland 
has been greatly influenced by the events occurring in Vir- 
ginia and England. The influence of Virginia is especially 
marked. Bacon’s Rebellion, the arbitrary government in 
Virginia, the rumors of Papist plots, the resistance to 
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the introduction of Roman Catholicism in both England 
and Virginia, the famous English Popish Plot, and the Eng- 
lish Revolution of 1688, all affected the course of events 
in Maryland. 

The period extending from 1658 to 1689 is the object 
of our consideration. It is necessary to inquire first what 
was the constitution of Maryland in 1658 before proceeding 
further. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Constitution of Maryland, 1658. 

Introductory . — The era of Maryland history extending 
from its settlement to 1658 was one of continual change and 
experiment. The constitution of the Assembly and Council, 
the powers of the Governor and other officers, were never 
fixed, and the constitutional structure varied continually. 
The colony had fallen on evil days. The great contest of 
Crown and Parliament was on the eve of breaking out in 
England when the foundations of the Maryland colony 
were laid. Until 1658 this contest was the cause of frequent 
disturbances in Maryland. The disturbances caused by 
Claiborne and Ingle, the jealousy of Virginia, the weakness 
of the colony, and its disputed title, had all been disturbing 
factors. In 1650 the Virginia Puritans migrated to Mary- 
land, and a few years later they overthrew the Proprietary 
government and established a government similar to the 
then existing English Commonwealth. This revolutionary 
government lasted, however, but a few years, Lord Balti- 
more having gained the good-will of Cromwell. In 1658 
the government of Maryland was firmly established by 
Cromwell's directions, and the constitutional structure at 
last attained a point of stable equilibrium. 

At the beginning of the colony the Proprietor had pro- 
posed a series of laws to be passed by the Assembly. 1 The 
Assembly refused to accept these as laws;* but, from the 
character of the laws it did consent to pass, we may believe 
them to have embodied practically the ideas of the Pro- 
prietor. The system of government established was that 
of the County Palatinate, having all that is characteristic of 
that system. Many of the provisions were never put into 



1 1. Assem. 6. * I. Assem. 9. 
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effect, especially those creating differences in rank and priv- 
ilege. Twenty years of actual existence caused many modi- 
fications. A certain governmental system gradually evolved. 
What was the constitution of the colony in 1658? 

The Proprietor . — By the terms of the charter granted to 
Lord Baltimore, the Proprietor was to hold the grant in free 
and common socage and with all the rights and privileges 
“as any Bishop of Durham in our kingdom of England 
ever heretofore had held, used or enjoyed, or of right ought 
or could have, use or enjoy.” This made the Proprietor a 
Palatine — a subject to be treated later. The powers of the 
Proprietor at this period were the same as given him in the 
charter, with but few modifications. The most important 
of these was the resignation by the Proprietor of his right 
to initiate all legislation, but through the Council, or more 
directly, he presented the laws he wished to have passed. 
The veto right was retained by him, and it could be exer- 
cised at any time after the passage of a law. He had also 
the control of elections and representation. He fixed the 
time and place of meeting, the time of adjourning and pro- 
roguing the Assembly. 1 He could make ordinances not 
affecting the rights of “ freeholds, goods or chattels.” No 
laws, however, could be contrary to reason, and all were 
to be as near as possible to the laws of England. 

The Proprietor could create and fill offices, incorporate 
towns and ports of entry, hold courts of justice, inflict pun- 
ishment of life and limb, pardon offenses, set off counties and 
local divisions, collect customs duties if laid with consent of 
the Assembly, make war against Indians or other internal 
enemies by land or sea, raise and maintain troops, appoint 
officers for the militia, fortify his possessions, and declare 
martial law whenever he thought it necessary. The Pro- 
prietor could grant land in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, lives, 
or years, to be held by such customs, rents or services as he 
chose. The statute of Quia Emptores' which forbade sub- 
infeudation in England, was not to apply in Maryland. 



1 1 . Assem. 259, 243, 369, etc. 
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The Maryland Revolution of 1689. [482 



All writs, mandates and proclamations were issued in the 
Proprietor’s name. Everything was the Proprietor’s. He 
was more a sovereign in Maryland than the king was in 
England. Such privileges as granting “ titles of honor not 
used in England ” were not exercised, and attempts to create 
a class of Lords of Manors were only fairly successful. The 
Proprietor transmitted most of these powers, except his veto, 
to officers in the colony, but he always maintained an over- 
sight of all that was done. 

The Governor . — The Governor was appointed by the Pro- 
prietor and was his deputy, as shown by the title “ Lieuten- 
ant-General,” by which the Governor was usually called. 1 
As deputy he had the general powers of the Proprietor, 
having full executive powers in peace or war. Possessing 
such great powers, the Governor was generally a member 
of the Calvert family, as indeed were many other high offi- 
cers of the colony, although occasionally some prominent 
resident of the colony was chosen Governor, as in the case 
of 1658. 

Up to this period the Proprietor had not, for any con- 
siderable time, played the role of absolute Governor. The 
earlier commissions to the Governors stated in the fullest 
manner their powers and duties.* It was now stated that 
the appointed Lieutenant General was to have all the 
powers and privileges that the Lieutenant General preced- 
ing him had enjoyed.* The commission was read in the 
Council and recorded by the Secretary, who then took the 
Governor’s oath of allegiance to the Proprietor. 4 

The commission created him Lieutenant General, Chief 
Governor, Admiral, Chief Captain and Commander on land 
and sea, Chancellor, Chief Justice and Chief Magistrate.* 
He could veto any law, and his assent was necessary to make 
a law valid.® He could not assent to any law repealing a 
law already, or to be enacted by the Assembly and to which 



* 1 . Council, 49, 109, 152, 160, 202, 323. 

* I. Council, 49, 151, 201. * 1 . Council, 323. 4 1. Council, 209, 330. 
5 1 . Council, 202, 203. 8 1 . Council, 203. 
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